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As always happens at the height of the 
packing season, production problems come up 
that suggest changes. 


You’ve probably had some already. 


We hope you’re making a note of these prob- 
lems, because solving them is our special dish. 
It’s been our special dish for 43 years. 


So, after the pack, when work has eased off a bit, 
we'd like to talk over your production problems. 


But our assistance isn’t limited to these dif- 
ficulties alone. 
Keeping step with new ideas 


We'll be glad to pitch in and help you develop any 
packaging ideas you may have for the future. 


That’s part of our regular service to customers. 


Our laboratories are constantly working on 
processing problems for packing food products . . . 
developing more efficient containers . . . finding 
improved methods of packing. 


Why not talk over your problems with us? It 
may prove helpful in meeting new competition 
and increasing your market. 


Get in touch with our local representative, or 
write to our main office. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CANCO 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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and Case Packers 


Your problem this year will be to get 
enough of help. 


These modern machines saves manpower by 
increasing the productive efficiency of the 
labeling and case packing departments. 


Send for Burt folders. 


BURT MACHINE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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and sound protection are available to you 
through *FIF. Large CASH dividends are 


EQUITABLY distributed to ALL policyholders, 
plus savings on 3 and 5 year policies 


No part of dividends witheld for future 
payment 


plus 


Dependable Security 


Available in a single non-assessable policy 


is the financial security provided by 13 time- 
tested legal reserve Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies with resources aggregating 


$63,000,000 Assets 
$25,000,000 Surplus 


No power of attorney to sign 
You assume no contingent liability 


No reserve funds required in addition to premium 


plus 
 Dependatle Seruice 


Broad comprehensive coverage 
Improved modern forms 


Specialized rate engineering service 

Effective inspection service through cooperation of 
Federation, Agent and Owner to reduce hazard, pre- 
vent loss and control cost 


Dependable insurance 
protection available 
through any agent of 
any member company of 


“Food INDUSTRIES FEDERATION 


OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HOME OFFICE: 7450 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26 
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UNITED STATES NEWS 


KEEP YG 


Paper cups for in-plant meals.......And kitchenware that’s swell 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


There isn't enough space here to de- 
scribe all the things made by Conti- 
nental today. 

Our Paper Division alone, for exam- 
ple, makes not only paper cups but 
paper and fibre containers of all types 
and sizes. And the products packed in 
these dependable, protective containers 
range from cottage cheese to chemicals. 

Making war products is the main job 
of all our divisions today, But when 
the war is won, keep your eve on Conti- 
nental and on Continental's trademark. 
You'll be seeing the Triple-C on more 
and more quality products in industry 
and in your home. 

%& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN *& * 


Products and Divisi of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibrg Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products + Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio + Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. « Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Vhie. 
Rend Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Hi 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba, 


E ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


in “REPORT THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network, 


Here's the latest in Continental’s series of ads. Each message suggests 
how Continental’s increased facilities and wider resources can bring 
round packaging service you ever had. 
full-color in leading national magazines—Time, 
Fortune. Keep your eye on Con- 


you the most satisfactory all- 
Look for this series 
Newsweek, U. S. News, Business Week, 
tinental, and on the Continental trademark, too! It stands for ove com- 
pany with one policy —to give you only the very best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


ETTING THE FACTS ABOUT FOOD—The 
eyes of the industry, as indeed of every indus- 
try, have been upon our new Secretary of Agri- 

culture, Mr. Clinton P. Anderson, with the hope that 
he may be able to explain the food situation, to the end 
that all producers may see their paths towards all-out 
production, and the people know what they may expect 
in supplies. And the Secretary is not disappointing 
them. 

In an address before The Advertising Federation of 
America, in New York, on July 11th, he quoted Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

“In this and like communities public sentiment is 
everything. With public sentiment nothing can fail; 
without it nothing can succeed; consequently he who 
molds public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes 
and decisions possible or impossible to be executed.” 


Mr. Anderson went on: 


“In the spirit of that wise comment I have left a 
loaded desk and come up here to take counsei with you. 
Because you men and women of advertising, publishing 
and the radio are the chief factors in the formation 
and guidance of sound public thinking. I know I can 
count on your help if I do my part. And as a first step 
in that direction I make you this pledge: So long as 
I am Secretary of Agriculture the people of the United 
States are going to get the facts just as fast as we can 
gather the facts and confirm them. The people are 
entitled to know how much food there is in the country, 
where it is and where it is going. In case of a shortage 
they are entitled to know whether or not the shortage 
occurs from the failure of Nature, a so-called Act of 
God, or from official negligence or stupidity. I do not 
for one minute go along with the idea that the people 
of a democracy who have proved that they are tough 
enough to win the greatest war in history, are such 
tender plants that they cannot stand the chill blast of 
unpleasant information. I have no sympathy with the 
notion that it is any part of the function of a public 
official to protect the people from the truth.” 

He adhered to this pledge in a later address over 
the radio, on July 16th, and termed his talk “Food 
Today.” “Are you listening?’ You bet you are and 
for that reason we give you most of what he then said: 


When I became Secretary of Agriculture two weeks ago I 
called for a complete reexamination of our food outlook. And 
now I can tell you frankly what the picture is and what we can 
expect in the months to come. 


I can report to you that we are taking positive steps to deal 
with the problem of food shortages. Our first objective is to 
increase production to the limit of our ability in order to meet 
the needs that confront us as a nation. This goal, however, can- 
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not be reached overnight. It takes time and the blessing of 
good weather to produce more food. And with confidence among 
our farmers and a determination to back them up, we can have 
more food in this country. 

While laying the groundwork for increased production, we 
are not overlooking any opportunities for bringing immediate 
relief from shortages. We are taking action to improve the 
distribution of food. Our aim is to choke off the black market 
which is draining our food supplies away from legitimate trade 
channels. 


We have embarked on a rigid policy of close and constant 
scrutiny of military and foreign demands for food. I am in- 
sisting that all requests be made on a realistic basis with due 
recognition for the needs of our own civilians and the avail- 
ability of food supplies from all sources. As the first result of 
this policy, we have pared down Government purchases of butter 
and meat. Steps are also being taken to improve the civilian 
poultry supply situation by changes in Government buying 
practices. In addition, we have put into operation a plan to 
make more effective use of packing house facilities and to pro- 
vide greater flexibility in the distribution of meat to ease re- 
gional shortages. But don’t expect this to be the solution to 
the meat shortage problem. The total demand for meat will 
continue far above our supply for many months to come. 

On another front, we are now taking aggressive steps to tap 
resources in other parts of the world for additional food and 
feed supplies needed by this country. Whatever we can do in 
this way may not be of great help immediately, but I do not 
intend to miss any opportunity to get the food we so urgently 
need. 

Meanwhile, our own farmers are driving hard to hold up 
their end on food production this year despite a poor start as 
the result of adverse weather. We now are at that stage in 
this year’s crop season where the pattern that will determine 
our civilian food supplies during the next 12 or 15 months is 
fairly definite. In many ways what we see is not encouraging. 
But the crops are planted—most of them have been in for many 
weeks—and there is nothing that farmers can do now to increase 
acreage or change the pattern of these crops. 

Stacked up against this crop production pattern for 1945, 
is the definite prospect of continuing high demands for food for 
use at home and shipment abroad. We know in general how 
much food our armed forces will need. We know also pretty 
well what our allies and the liberated areas will want ‘within 
the next year. The now impoverished people of Europe who 
gave up their substance and lives to help defeat the Nazis must 
not be forgotten. They need all the help we can give them to 
get back on their feet. The role that food can play in building 
a lasting peace cannot be ignored. That is one reason why we 
want to do as much as we can to help the needy in the liberated 
areas. At the same time, however, we must be as honest with 
them on this question of food as we intend to be with our own 
people and not lead them to expect more than we can supply. 
We still have a big war to win. But in line with President 
Truman’s request, we shall meet the minimum requirements of 
ravaged nations to the fullest extent that successful prosecution 
of the war and the maintenance of our domestic economy permit. 

I cannot, however, pass on without referring to the report 
of the Feed Industry Council, which was filed last Friday. I 
cannot review all the recommendations. but I want to refer to 
one: That we reinstate a “feed wheat” program. To this I add 
a hearty “Amen.” We must begin to replace a portion of the 
corn ration with wheat, which is more abundant. We must 
conserve corn and stretch its use for feed. In this I will co- 
operate. I have already reached the conclusion that no corn 
can be spared for whiskey or other alcoholic beverages until 
we are sure that all our feed needs can be fully met. 
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Because of the time it takes to produce food, not much relief 
from actual shortages can be expected during the rest of 1945. 
The supply of food we have available to us at this time was 
fixed by what was done a year or more ago just as what we do 
now will determine the food supply that will be on hand next 
year. 


SHORT BUT STILL WELL-FED 


For the months ahead meats, fats and oils, sugar, condensed and 
evaporated milk, and canned fruits and vegetables will continue 
in short supply. In addition, rice and dry bean supplies will 
get shorter. While the fruit crop, as a whole, will be good this 
year, apples will be much scarcer than last year. Transporta- 
tion difficulties may make it impossible to move to consumers all 
of our fruit and fresh vegetables. One bright spot is in our 
milk supply. It is good and civilians will have a billion pounds 
more milk than last year. Except for wheat, potatoes, and 
most fresh vegetables, the 1945 crops will not be adequate for 
all of the demands that are being put upon the food production 
of this country. 

On the whole this is not an optimistic picture and yet it is 
not much different from what the people of this country have 
been experiencing during recent months. True, the measures 
we are taking to improve distribution and choke off black mar- 
kets will bring some relief from shortages, but they cannot in- 
crease the total volume of food that will be available for the 
rest of this year. This can only be done through increased 
production as long as the present high demand for food con- 
tinues. 


During the months ahead the people of this country will be 
eating at least as well as they did in recent months. We are 
hopeful that through corrective measures now contemplated, 
and with the help of the consuming public, we will get more 
equitable sharing of scarce foods. But some important foods 
will still be unavailable in the amounts we would like. This 
means that our meals will have to be somewhat different in 
composition than they were last year. 

We ate far more last year than we were accustomed to eating 
in peacetime. We ate into our stocks of many foods which we 
need now in more plentiful supply. Part of this was because we 
did not have the foresight to hold on to our abundance for the 
time of greater need. Therefore, we are now paying the price 
for our failure to conserve and husband our record output of 
food last year. The food shortages which we are now experi- 
encing will mean a reduction this year of about five per cent 
from last year’s record eating spree. That reduction may be 
irritating but is not alarming from a health standpoint. We 
shall still be eating on the average a greater total amount of 
food than we did before the war. We are likely to dine on more 
simple fare, minus the choice roasts, the thick juicy steaks, and 
much of the sweetening of prewar years. 


STOP THE WASTE 


America still throws away the richest garbage in the whole 
world despite shortages in various food items. Here is where 
every citizen can help by seeing to it that no food is wasted 
either in the kitchen or on the table. Every pound of food 
saved is just as good as a pound of extra food produced. 

Civilian supplies of meat will increase slowly. If the war 
with Japan should end tomorrow we would still be short of 
fats and oils and sugar in 1946. The key to the food-fat situa- 
tion is the output of lard which will continue at a low level 
until next spring when the slaughter of this year’s somewhat 
larger fall pig crop begins. 

Now about sugar. It may be several years before the impor- 
tant sugar producing and exporting countries regain their pre- 
war output. Until that time, nations that import as large a 
part of their total supplies as the United States does can expect 
to be short of sugar. 

Civilian consumption of fiuid milk has increased more than 
one-fourth above the prewar average. 


The supplies of dairy products for civilians are smaller be- 
cause war needs for these products are so great. 

Perhaps you are saying, ““‘Why does that affect me? I want 
butter. I never bought much condensed milk nor any dried 


whole milk.” True, but look at it this way: You are short of 
butter because the Government needed ice cream mix, cheese, 
and other dairy products. Two million gallons of ice cream 
went to our fighting men every week last year. When you 
lacked butter on your bread, some soldier, sailor, or marine 
on a Pacific island received by your sacrifice a dish of ice cream 
with his dinner. I think it was a fair trade. 


INDICATED SUPPLIES 


Because eggs are in such great demand it is hard to realize 
we are consuming record quantities this year—an average of 
more than one egg a day per person. But supplies will be 
seasonally smaller in the last half of this year. Poultry supplies 
allocated for civilians this year will be smaller than last year. 

The prospective civilian supply of canned fruits is about the 
same as for last year, but much below prewar levels because 
of large military requirements. Citrus juices however will be 
plentiful. 


The supply of commercially-canned vegetables for civilians 
will continue short. This means that if you want to have 
plenty of canned vegetables it will be up to you ta can more 
at home. 

There will be a big crop of potatoes but none to waste because 
the demand is greater when the supply of other food is limited. 

A large crop of rice is in prospect but increased military 
requirements will reduce civilian supplies to low levcls. 

Right now farmers of America are harvesting the greatest 
wheat crop we have ever known—well above a billion bushels 
and more even than last year’s record crop. Eurvpe’s grain 
production this year will be the poorest of the entire war period. 
Probably from our wheat supply we shall have the best oppor- 
tunity to provide food for relief in Europe. 


I have given you the facts about food as nearly as we are 
now able to determine them. Now what are we yoing to do 
about the future? 


First, we will have abundant production as our goal at home 
with the farm prices that are necessary to obtain record crops. 
Then we shall reach out into the far corners of the earth for 
every available source of additional food. I believe our Govern- 
ment can be a lot more aggressive in getting from abroad cer- 
tain of the food and feed items which are critically short here 
at home. If we tell foreign countries now, particularly South 
American countries, what we want, they can plan to fill in our 
gaps. Everything we can do to get European agriculture back 
on its feet should be done to reduce demands on us. A few tons 
of seed, fertilizer, and equipment now may do more good than 
a shipload of food later on. We can drive harder to get Philip- 
pine sugar and oils back into the picture. This will require 
the highest degree of cooperation among Government agencies. 

Here at home, the black market is our biggest enemy. The 
Department of Agriculture will help in every way it can to 
see that the foods that are short reach the people who should 
have them, and get to them through legitimate channels. It’s 
a job that is going to require the cooperation of everyone. 

In the meantime, we are now planning for more adequate 
production next year and it should be possible to produce more 
of some types of food. But don’t expect too much too soon. 
Farm manpower and other food production resources are limited. 
It takes a long time after planting to grow and process and 
deliver food to the consumer. 


Farmers have done a magnificent job under diflicult condi- 
tions, but even their record productions have not kept pace with 
increased demands. We have seen the food they have so 
generously provided help in the winning’ of the first phase of 
the war. As the Charter of the United Nations starts its long 
route through the legislative bodies of the world, we see food 
prove its value in the writing of a lasting peace. Yet with all 
this outpouring of food for our military needs, to relief feeding, 
to suffering people in the wake of battle and to those allies 
whose cause is common with our own, the people of Americ: 
find themselves reasonably well-fed and know that their sacri- 
fices of food have not been greater than they counted on nor 
more than they could bear. 


Knowing that, we can face our future in food without alarm. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


GROWER PRICES FOR RED SOUR 
CHERRIES INCREASED 


Price Control Removed from 
Government Sales 


Because of a substantially below-aver- 
age yield of red sour cherries in prospect 
this year, the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Office of Price 
Administration July 17 jointly an- 
nounced increases in the average grower 
prices in certain States for red sour 
cherries for processing which OPA will 
use in the construction of processors’ 
ceiling prices for sales of the 1945 pack. 

The two agencies also announced that 
in view of the unusual conditions result- 
ing from the very short crop, price con- 
trols would be removed from sales to 
Government agencies of the 1945 pack 
of hot-pack red sour cherries. 

A grower price increase of 2 cents per 
pound, or a revised price of 10% cents 
per pound, was announced for Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota. For 
the state of Washington and Cootenai, 
Bonner, and Boundary counties in Idaho 
a price increase of 4 cent per pound 
was allowed, making the new price for 
these areas 8% cents per pound. Grower 
prices for this year’s pack of processed 
red sour cherries were originally an- 
nounced on June 26. Average yields in 
those States receiving increased prices 
are now expected to be less than when 
the original prices were announced. 

This serious crop shortage made it 
necessary for the USDA to issue, on 
June 19, War Food Order 133 requiring 
processors to set aside for Government 
purchase their entire 1945 pack of hot- 
packed and frozen cherries. In addition, 
WFO 1338 restricts the commercial proc- 
essing of red sour cherries to hot pack- 
ing and freezing and limits the amount 
a processor may freeze. Hot-packed red 
sour cherries are especially desired by 
the armed forces and the order was is- 
sued to assist in making available for 
Army purchase the largest possible sup- 
ply out of this year’s short crop. 


THINNER TIN COATINGS 
PROPOSED 


Proposals for thinner coatings of tin 
on steel plate to be used in making food 
cans were placed before the Can Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Committee 
at a recent meeting, the War Production 
Board said July 14. 


The proposals, WPB emphasized, are 
tentative and are to be reviewed by tech- 
nical experts and industry committees. 
Since it is expected that we shall use 
90,000 tons of tin this year, of which 
25,000 tons will be drawn from our 
diminishing stockpile, every possible 
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method stretching our tin supplies must 
be employed, WPB said. 

Can manufacturers were congratulated 
for their success in conserving tin. Esti- 
mates are that the industry will have 
saved 58,000 tons by the end of 1945. 

The committee unanimously agreed 
that the abandonment of the Controlled 
Materials Allocation Plan by WPB would 
be satisfactory to the can manufacturing 
industry whenever it seems feasible to 
the agency to proceed with such action. 
WPB explained that, in any event, tin 
mills will continue to produce prime steel 
at the current high rate. This should 
result in an increased supply of cans for 
civilian purposes, it was explained. 

Order M-81, which restricts products 
that may be packed in tin or terneplate 
cans, gives packing quotas and restricts 
the tin content of cans for various pur- 
poses, was discussed briefly. It was 
pointed out by WPB that the need for 
conserving tin may delay the restoration 
of certain products to cans, even when 
steel and facilities are available. The 
major products in this category are beer, 
spaghetti, dog-food, shortenings and vac- 
uum-packed coffee. WPB also said it 
now appears that it may be impossible 
to raise the packing quotas of baked 
beans, hominy, motor oil and paints, be- 
cause of the tin shortage. 

The next meeting of the committee is 
scheduled for September 13. 


BLACKPLATE CHARGEABLE TO 
CAN QUOTA 


Blackplate is chargeable to packer’s 
canning quota if it is used in combina- 
tion with tinplate or terneplate in mak- 
ing the cans the packer uses, the War 
Production Board said today. It is not 
chargeable to the quota if the cans are 
made wholly from blackplate or if the 
blackplate is used in combination with 
some other material. 

Blackplate is sheet steel other than 
tinplate or terneplate; and certain types 
of electrolytic tinplate “waste-waste” 
and terneplate waste. 


In interpretation 1 to Conservation 
Order M-81, issued July 17, WPB ex- 
plained that in the case of cans with 
blackplate ends and fiber bodies, for ex- 
ample, the blackplate is not chargeable 
to the quota. On the other hand, in the 
case of cans with bodies of tinplate or 
terneplate and ends of blackplate, the 
blackplate is chargeable to the quota. 

A packing quota, WPB said, means 
either the quantity by area of measure- 
ment of can materials (tinplate, terne- 
plate and blackplate) that a packer may 
use for packing a particular product 
during the calendar or seasonal year, or 
the total tonnage of a particular product 
that a packer may pack in any calendar 
year, 


MORE WAR PRISONERS FOR 
HARVEST 


Increased numbers of prisoners of war 
will be available for agricultural work 
beginning the latter part of August, the 
Office of Labor of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. About 100,000 
prisoners of war will be available for 
assignment during the harvest seasons. 
This represents an increase of about 
15,000 over the peak provided for in the 
previous agreement with the War De- 
partment which expires this month. The 
men will again be assigned through the 
nine service command areas of the Army. 
State Extension directors will determine 
the type of work they will be asked to 
perform. 

Largest increases have been made in 
the Third, Fifth and Sixth Service Com- 
mand Areas where prisoners of war will 
be used to help harvest corn, tomatoes 
and other commercial vegetables for 
processing through September. Large 
numbers of these workers will then be 
shifted to sugar beet areas for harvest- 
ing that critical crop. 


CONTINENTAL TO ENLARGE 
TAMPA PLANT 


Continental Can Company has been 
granted priorities by the War Production 
Board for a $745,000 addition to its plant 
in Tampa, Florida, which will step up 
production at least twenty per cent and 
establish the plant on a _ year-round 
operational basis according to J. F. 
Egenolf, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. The project is to be 
completed by November 1 in time to meet 
the demand for cans in the citrus mar- 
keting season. : 

New units to be constructed of brick, 
steel, and concrete will include a two- 
story addition to the office building, 32 x 
100 feet; a one-story plant addition, 220 
x 130 feet; and a one-story warehouse, 
340 x 130 feet. 

New equipment to be installed will in- 
crease production by 32,000 cans hourly. 
Present operations turn out 160,000 per 
hour. In addition, the Tampa plant will 
be able to manufacture can ends which 
are now being supplied by another Con- 
tinental plant. Machinery will also be 
installed to provide for the lacquering of 
tin plate for certain types of cans. 

H. G. Bratt, plant manager, says that 
this new equipment will enable the plant 
to employ 300 to 350 workers the year 
around, and more than 500 during the 
peak period. In the past, a maximum of 
350 were employed during the rush 
period. 

In May, 1945, the Tampa plant re- 
ceived the American Legion’s Merit 
Award for its veterans’ employment 
program, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


TRI-STATE MEETING 
CANCELLED 


The War Committee on Conventions 
stepped in to prohibit the holding of the 
usual Mid-Summer Meeting of the Tri- 
State Packers Association which had 
been scheduled for Friday, July 20, at 
the Talbot Country Club, Easton, Mary- 
land. As a result, only officials of the 
Association, members of the Board of 
Directors and members of the 1945 
Standing Committees which kept the 
group within 50, met at that time to 
discuss Association affairs and other 
matters of importance. 


NEW OFFICES 


Ariss, Campbell & Gault, Inc., food 
brokers of Portland, Oregon, have moved 
into new offices just three doors north of 
their old location, in the Hughes Build- 
ing at 115 S. W. 4th Avenue. 


MEMBERS ELECTED 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces election of the following new 
members: L. J. Tugenberg Co., Mil- 
waukee, recommended by Wetzler & 
Gruse; Joseph H. Fleming Co., Fargo, 
N. D., recommended by R. E. Rose Bro- 
kerage Co. 


PICKLE PACKERS EXPAND 


Lang & Son, nationally known pickle 
packers, have acquired several acres of 
land at Timmonsville, South Carolina, 
where a two story finishing plant for 
pickles will be built. Reports have it 
that the firm will expand their business 
next year by adding cabbage, onions, and 
other vegetables for pickling. 


NEW CITRUS PLANT 


Lake County Canners is building a 
new citrus processing plant at Fort 
Mason, Florida, which is expected to be 
ready for operation for the 1945-46 cit- 
rus canning season. When completed the 
plant will represent an investment of 
about $100,000. 


HERBERT J. WINN DEAD 

Herbert J. Winn, Chairman of the 
Board of Taylor Instrument Companies, 
died suddenly at his home in Rochester, 
New York, on June 27. Mr. Winn began 
his career with Taylor in 1893, and upon 
the death of J. Merton Taylor in 1913 
was elected President of the company, 
a position he held until 1938 when he was 
elected Chairman of the Board. 


NEW- CANNERY 
Gardner Canning Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, plans the erection of a new 
cannery at Broken Arrow, Oklahoma. 


CONTINENTAL CHANGES 


FRODUCTION PLANNING — Lloyd  H. 
Skecugor, general manager of production 
planning, Continental Can Company, has 
announced four changes in his depart- 
ment: 

Stewart A. Huge, formerly manager 
of production planning for the Central 
Division, is now administrative assistant 
in New York. W. W. Bartholomew, has 
been transferred from the New York to 
the Chicago office to take over the duties 
of Mr. Huge. 

George E. Garland has been appointed 
division manager of production planning 
for the Eastern Division. His headquar- 
ters will be in the Chanin Building, New 
York. John S. Raleigh is now acting 
division manager of production planning 
for the Pacific Coast Division, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

SALES——Capt. Paul Smith, recently re- 
leased from the Army, kas resumed his 
position as packers’ cans district sales 
manager in Syracuse, according to W. H. 
Funderburg, vice-president in charge of 
sales. M. L. Babcock has been appointed 
sales office manager at Syracuse. 

CUSTOMER RESEARCH—R. V. Wilson, di- 
rector of customer research in Continen- 
tal Can’ Company’s research department 
makes the following announcements: 

V. J. Taranick has been appointed as- 
sistant to the manager of customer re- 
search, Pacific Division, with headquar- 
ters in Oakland, California. H. D. Baker 
now holds a similar position in the Cen- 
tral Division. 

F. H. Hunsicker is now chief of cus- 
tomer research for the Los Angeles dis- 
trict. Lawrence Newsome has been ap- 
pointed to the same position in the Se- 
attle district, replacing W. C. Watkins 
who has resigned to enter the canning 
business. Mr. Newsome came to Conti- 
nental from the Church Grape Juice 
Company. 

J. H. Bock has been appointed chief of 
the product engineering section in the 
packaging laboratory. He will take over 
the duties of L. J. Frost who has been 
transferred to the Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., as assistant to 
the manager of technical service. 

A. D. Gifford has resumed his duties 
as manager of customer research for the 
Eastern Division following an illness. 


OPENS BRANCH PLANT 


The Peace River Canning Company, 
Wauchula, Florida, has leased the can- 
ning plant formerly owned by Apte 
Brothers at Edinburg, Texas, and will 
operate it as a branch plant canning 
grapefruit juice, orange and grapefruit 
juice blend, green beans and tomatoes. 
The company’s Wauchula plant is being 
expanded this season and will manufac- 
ture citrus feed and citrus molasses. 


““MOM’S COOKING” CANNED 
FOR GI’S 


Gennaro Capaldi, Massachusetts Canner 
Ships Thousands of Cans of Home Cooked 
Favorites to Men Overseas 


The aroma of Aunt Mary’s chicken 
and dumplings, Mother’s corned beef and 
cabbage, sister’s beef stew and other 
favorite dishes from home are not just 
something a GI dreams about when he is 
in an overseas foxhole. Gennaro Ca- 
paldi, a Watertown, Massachusetts can- 
ner (Naples Food Products Company) 
has made these dreams a reality. He 
realized that along with a letter or snap- 


‘shot of a loved one that nothing could 


GENNARO CAPALDI 


bring home closer to the front than a 
favorite dish that Mother used to serve. 


Mr. Capaldi inserted an ad in the local 
newspaper offering to can and ship any 
boy’s favorite food that was brought to 
him. The response was immediate when 
mothers, wives and sweethearts of ser- 
vicemen brought in all kinds of home- 
cooked dishes for their servicemen away 
from home. 


Mr. Capaldi gladly canned all these 
products, and he has now sent more thai 
a half million cans of home prepared 
food to the boys overseas. Last spring. 
Mr. Capaldi received the certificate o! 
Merit, together with the Meritoriou 
Medal from the American Legion o° 
Watertown, Mass., Post 99. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS TO MEE? 
AUGUST 18 


The summer vegetable growers meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Horticultural So- 
ciety will be held at the College of Agri 
culture, Rutgers University, New Bruns 
wick, on Saturday, August 18. Prof 
L. G. Schermerhorn of the College Hor 
ticulture Department, who will be i 
charge of the program, said that t! 
meeting will be held at the Vegetable Re 
search Farm beginning at 1 p.m. Fu: 
details will be announced later. 
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NEW MACHINERY HAS PART IN 
BIG OUTPUT OF CANNED JUICES 


High speed filling and closing ma- 
chinery installed to meet requirements of 
the armed services for canned citrus and 
other fruit and vegetable juices has 
helped to double production and will re- 
sult in an unprecedented volume avail- 
able for civilian purchase when military 
needs subside, W. C. Stolk, American 
Can Company vice-president, predicts. 

While the heavy demand of the armed 
services has restricted the amount dis- 
tributed in civilian markets production 
volumes have doubled and in some in- 
stances tripled over prewar output, Mr. 
Stolk said. 

An average annual pack of orange 
juice in the years preceding the war was 
about 3,200,000 cases of No. 2 cans. The 
1943-44 pack was computed at 8,000,000 
cases and the 1944-45 pack of orange 
juice for Florida alone was 13,793,000 
cases. No 1945 figures are available for 
California as the pack in that State does 
not begin until August. 

The pack of grapefruit juice has 
grown from a prewar average of 12,100,- 
000 cases to a 1944-45 season figure of 
over 21,000,000 cases for Florida and 
Texas, the only States whose figures are 
available. Blended grapefruit juice and 
orange juice has climbed from a prewar 
average of 1,500,000 cases to a 1944-45 
total of approximately 8,000,000 cases 
for Florida and Texas. 


Tomato juice in the prewar years 
averaged about 16,000,000 cases a season 
whereas the 1944 pack was nearly 31,- 
000,000 cases. Other non-citrus juices 
have not shown a similar rate of climb 
but this fact is attributed, as in the in- 
stance of pineapple juice, to a limited 
crop. 

Prewar speeds for closing citrus juices, 
tomato, combinations of tomato and 
other vegetables, pineapple, apple and 
prune juice and such products and peach 
and apricot nectar were about 130 cans 
a minute, Mr. Stolk said. The present 
rate is 185 to 200 cans a minute. 

“Without these machinery improve- 
ments and with the difficulties of wartime 
operations it would have been impossible 
to supply anything aprroaching the cur- 
rent volume of military and civilian re- 
quirements,” declared Mr. Stolk. “When 
a diminution comes in military needs, I 
can see no reason why the present vol- 
umes cannot be continued.” 

Increased knowledge of the vitamin 
values of the canned ‘juices was cited as 
one factor likely to stimulate civilian 
use. Not only has the civilian public 
learned more of nutritional benefits but 
this awareness has also been spread 
among members of the armed services, 
Mr. Stolk said. 


APPOINTED CLAPP MANAGER 


Howard L. Hart, with Clapp’s Baby 
Food Division of American Home Foods, 
Inc., Rochester, New York, since 1936, 
has been appointed plant manager. 
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QUICK FROZEN MILK 
COMPARABLE TO FRESH 


New process supplies whole milk for patients on hospital 


ships 


A new method of quick-freezing whole 
milk is now making it possible to serve 
wounded soldiers returning from over- 
seas on Army hospital ships with brim- 
ming glasses of the beverage as appe- 
tizing and as tasty as any to be had on 
the farms of America. 

Although in some instances the milk 
has been kept in the frozen state for 
three months, its taste is as fresh as if 
it had just come from the cow and the 
bacterial count is lower than that in the 
milk supply of the average American 
home. 

This welcome and important addition 
to the diets on the hospital ships resulted 
from a series of researches carried out 
by the Veterinary Division of the Office 
of the Surgeon General. 

Brigadier General R. A. Kelser, Direc- 
tor of the Division, pointed out that the 
studies were made because it was known 
that in countless instances the first re- 
quest of a hospitalized soldier is for a 
glass of fresh milk. 

Approximately 30,000 pints of frozen 
whole milk are now being’ shipped 
monthly from Charleston and Boston and 
additional large amounts from New 
York, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. 

While this milk is intended for the hos- 
pital ships, some of it, when the situation 
makes it possible, goes to overseas hospi- 
tals as well. In addition, 400,000 pints 
are being shipped monthly to Alaska for 
the general use of American troops sta- 
tioned there. 

Previously, the hospital ships were de- 
pendent, as are overseas troops, on milk 
made by reconstituting whole milk pow- 
der. While the nutritive value of this 
product leaves nothing to be desired, it 
is never completely satisfactory from the 
standpoint of taste. 

These psychological factors take on in- 
creased importance when the sick and 
wounded are being fed. This is particu- 
larly the case with patients who are on 
liquid diets. 

General Kelser said that his research 
workers soon found that if milk were 
frozen slowly there was a tendency for 
the fat to be thrown out of emulsion and 
precipitated so that the milk was broken 
down into its constituent parts and 
proved unsatisfactory when thawed out. 

However, if the milk were frozen with 
extreme rapidity at a temperature of 20 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, it froze 
in very tiny crystals. As a result, when 
thawed out, it was found to be in its 
original condition. 

The next task was to find containers in 
which to package it. The Army Medical 
Department frowned on bulk containers 
because of the danger of contamination 


. 


in handling the milk after it was thawed 
out. It was not possible, however, to 
use glass milk bottles since the freezing 
would cause them to crack. 


Finally it was found that the milk 
could be satisfactorily frozen in waxed 
paper containers. Twelve of the con- 
tainers or cartons are placed in a special 
fiber carton. The milk is put-in the car- 
tons but only to a predetermined level. 


The whole case is then placed in the 
freezing unit. As the milk freezes, it 
expands. The fiber case confines the car- 
tons so that expansion takes place in a 
vertical direction only, thus filling the 
cartons exactly to the top. 


General Kelser reported that during 
shipment or while in storage the milk is 
kept at temperatures ranging from 10 to 
15 degrees, Fahrenheit. (Freezing tem- 
perature is 32 degrees, Fahrenheit.) 


Twenty-four hours before using, the 
frozen milk is transferred to an ordinary 
refrigerator in which the temperature is 
from 36 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit. Here 
the milk thaws out slowly. 


“Just as quick freezing is an absolute 
necessity, so slow thawing is more desir- 
able,” General Kelser said. 

He added that tests made by medical 
officers in the European Theater on 
frozen milk three months old shows that 
when thawed out, it possesses natural 
appearance, good flavor, fresh taste, no 
separation of constituents, and a bac- 
terial count lower than that regarded as 
permissable in milk supplies in American 
cities. 


BUYS JOBBING BUSINESS 


Winston & Newell Co., with headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis, has purchased the 
plant and business of Charles Hewitt :& 
Sons Co., Des Moines wholesale gracers. 

The Hewitt company was organized in 
1872, and serves approximately 1,400 re- 
tail grocers in Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana. The amount involved in the trans- 
action approximates $500,000, but will 
not be definitely known until an inven- 
tory has been taken of the Hewitt stock, 
according to R. W. Byerly, Des Moines 
branch manager for the Winston & 
Newell Co. 


JOINS GMA 


Frank Cogan, formerly editor of Food 
Field Reporter, and for the past few 
years associated with various Govern- 
ment agencies in Washington, has been 
appointed assistant to. Paul S. Willis, 
president of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 
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WATCH DEVELOPING SALES TRENDS 


Keep abreast of the new selling moves—Fair pricing essential—'’There’ll come a time’'—Be 
diplomatic in suggesting retail prices, but do it—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Few canners operating for any num- 
ber of years are not awake to the latest 
developments in canning machinery and 
available canning supplies. More are 
alive to the pessibilities inherent in the 
adoption of more up-to-date labels and 
shipping containers than the ones they 
may be using. Others are adopting every 
possible new means of improving the 
quality of their packs as they should. 
A much smaller number are keeping up 
to date in connection with rapidly devel- 
oping sales trends. This is unfortunate 
as it always has been, for en sales de- 
pends the final success of ali ventures’ 
At times we all lose sight of this I am 
afraid. 

For instance, last week end the retail 
grocers of the country as a whole were 
considerably plagued with anotter short- 
age, that of soaps and soap puwders. No 
doubt the average housewife anxiously 
looking for a cake of laundry soap or a 
box of washing powder or flakes was 
seriously concerned about her need for 
the products for which she was looking. 
Even if she had a package or bar or two 
at home, she could not be blamed for not 
wanting to use it until she knew from 
whence more was to appear. This devel- 
oping domestic shortage coming on top 
of previous lacks for some reason or 
another of meats, fats, fresh vegetables, 
especially potatoes, and other essentials 
of a well filled pantry would cause any 
independent or chain distribuior of foods 
at retail to give pause and seriously con- 
sider whether or not he shou!d make any 
attempt to aggressively merchandise any- 
thing, inasmuch as a customer attracted 
to his establishment by the advertising 
would be very apt to find a serious void 
on his shelves as far as many items was 
cortcerned. As a result many stood by 
and did nothing constructive about the 
matter, allowing demand from regular 
customers to take its natural course. 


AN EXAMPLE 


At ten thirty last night I stood in line 
at the checking out counter of a small 
super market in the middle west, one of 
two operated by two brothers and their 
married sister and her husband. The 
place was crowded, so crowded in fact 
a passerby might have thought at first 
glance some carloads of choice beef were 
being unloaded or a truck load of new 
potatoes. This was not the case at all. 
The store carried no more than any other 
of the wanted foods and kitcl.en supplies. 
The owners had simply put out a mer- 
chandising handbill over the week end 
and customers were getting bargains in 
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available merchandise, just as in the old 
days. Home canning supplies were of- 
fered at bargain rates, cake flour in a 
known brand was sold at 25¢ a box 
against the usual cut rate of 29c, tall 
evaporated milk was offered at 4 cans 
for 35c, against the usual week-end price 
of four cans for 41c. And one could go 
on for a half dozen or so more things 
in which housewives are interested at 
all times. As a result the place was 
crowded right up to closing time. Cer- 
tainly the dealer had no reason to com- 
plain about business being bad. He made 
it better in spite of serious shortages. 
He’ll be profitably in business a long time 
if he continues his present business 
tactics. 


Naturally he did not advertise any 
items in canned foods or fruits. Jams 
and jellies were conspicuous in his hand- 
bill because of their absence. Still they 
were in stock and fairly priced, too. This 
is the point of the argument I wish to 
make in this column. We have a definite 
responsibility in these times for the even- 
tual distribution of our products even 
though it will come about easily because 
of demand. There is going to be a here- 
after in this food distribution and it’s 
not going to be as pleasant for some as 
they imagine. 


AS TO PRICING 

Contrasting the situation in the store 
I have described, I talked on the phone 
day before yesterday with an old line 
independent retail grocer who complained 
about the prices set by the headquarters 
of a voluntary advertising group. Some 
were a penny or two under what the 
ceiling prices are. He mentioned his dis- 
satisfaction with membership in the 
group and wished to withdraw. His rea- 
son for this action was that he did not 
have to sell goods at any prices under 
allowable ceilings in order to dispose of 
them. The allowable ceiling in a store 
of his class for 25 pounds of advertised 
flour is $1.60 while the chains and supers 
sell the same flour for from $1.19 to 
$1.29, never more. Do you realize the 
trouble he is laying up for himself when 
reconversion comes in earnest and house- 
wives find supplies of all foods in plenti- 
ful supply? Don’t you think they will 
remember that they paid him $1.60 for 
flour they could have bought for $1.29 in 
a competitor’s store? You bet they will. 

As canners we should be concerned 
now with the trends we find in retail 
distribution. We should realize there 
is still existing a strong feeling on the 
part of many of our retail dealers that 


they may charge any price they can get 
away with for our goods because they 
are scarce, while on the other hand we do 
find others who realize what it takes to 


continue in the good graces of the con- 


sumer. And who are taking steps each 
week and all the time to keep their 
valued trade coming to them for supplies 
they can buy and need. 


In our contact with distributors, espe- 
cially those operating co-operative adver- 
tising groups, it should be borne in mind 
that we are in a position to help them 
help themselves by advising them, diplo- 
matically of course, as to the prices they 
ought to ask for our goods even though 
they may be as scarce as the proverbial 
hen’s teeth. If a housewife has to pay 
three or four more cents for a can of 
our peas or cherries in one store or an- 
other she is not going to remember the 
dealer from whom she bought the can 
but only that she was overcharged. 
That’s human nature. 


If you have been able to buy any lug- 
gage lately of the sort you would like 
to carry and could find, you may have 
noticed tags on it with the ceiling prices 
printed thereon. The same _ situation 
holds in the case of many reasonably 
priced cotton goods. In these and other 
cases the manufacturers are making it 
easy for the retail dealer to offer their 
goods at retail and at ceiling prices, or 
what is more important, they set a guide 
for the consumer which, if the retail 
dealer wishes, he may sell under and thus 
prove conclusively that he is not prof- 
iteering. Of course, we can’t do this but 
we ought to see to it that our goods are 
not placed by some unthinking dealer in 
the category of the many that are being 
sold for more than they should. 

Maybe to many if not all of us, life 
today running a canning business is al- 
ready complicated enough without atten 
tion to the many details of sales manage 
ment, but efforts as suggested will pay 
substantial dividends later when all is 
not too rosy in the field of distribution. 
And believe it or not, that day may come 
sooner than you think. For better profits 
from sales in the years to come, look 
now to the protection of your goods in 
retail distribution. Become more sale: 
minded, you'll never regret it! Chec! 
resale prices on the part of retail an 
wholesale distributors by means of ir 
vestigation by brokers, representative 
and your own personal observation of re 
tail prices on the part of supers, chain 
and co-operative advertising groups. 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


392 
in use in 1924 


952 
in use in 1929 


1316 


in use in 1934 


1893 


in use in 1939 


3055 


in use in 1944 


USE—FOR VICTORY TODAY AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Established 1886 incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 


KREWAUNEE 
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A PLANT Modernization PROGRAM 


“Canned Fresh,” top-quality foods, rich in vitamins 
and minerals, call for constantly improving canning 
operations. To anticipate this trend, progressive 
canners have been developing better methods by 
improving their canning operations with up-to-the- 
minute machinery and equipment. 


FMC SUPER PULPERS, FINISHERS AND COILS 


FMC SUPER PULPER. New feature of four paddles, 
eccentric to screen, results in enormous capacity, better 
quality and increased yield. Pulps or cyclones all fruits, 
vegetables or berries. Made in two sizes and four models. 


FMC SUPER FINISHER clim- 
inates undesired roughage. 
Extremely high capacity and 
smooth operation for fine 
finishing. 


FMC SUPER COIL. Modern 
design prevents air pockets 
and dead space. No burning, 
yet 10% to 50% faster and 
more efficient. Made in sev- 
eral sizes. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
most complete line of canning ma- 

chinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


HENDERSON, MD., July 17—Stringless: 
Good condition. 

NORWAY, MICH., July 11—Snap: Sea- 
son has been cold, wet and backward and 
the cold weather seems to continue right 
into July. Acreage is looking fairly 
good although stand on a whole will not 
average over 75 per cent unless we get 
some real summer weather the next 30 
days. It appears that crop is going to 
be considerably short of normal 

WATERLOO, N. Y., July 16—String- 
beans: 150 acres planted, 90 acres of 
wax and 60 acres of Refugee. Beans 
just coming into blossom and looks like 
75 per cent of a crop. 

HUNGERFORD, PA., July 17—Snap: Off 
to a poor start; too cold and wet during 
first blooming period. Crop growing now 
looks better but we are having too much 
rain. 

CARNATION, WASH., July 12—Green or 
Wax: Looks normal but must have rain; 
with the exception of a sprinkle which 
just about wet the ground, have had no 
rain for a month. 


OCONTO FALLS, WIS., July 17—Snap: 
Acreage greatly reduced, although prices 
to growers.the highest ever paid. Refu- 
gee Green from 3% to 6c per pound, 
Wax 3'%c to 4%c. This is a dairy coun- 
try and the farmers too prosperous be- 
cause of large subsidy payments. Beans 
look good but canning will be late. Hope 
to have enough to fill Government quotas. 
All depends on weather conditions. 


CORN 


ROSSVILLE, ILL., July 11—Sweet: Pros- 
pects at this time are possibly 70 or 75 
per cent of a normal yield. Have had 
incessant rains this entire spring, which 
prevented the seed from going into the 
ground at a normal schedule; by this we 
mean we would be rained out four and 
five days at a time and then when we 
would get back, our planted acreage 
would be far beyond our factory capacity 
for that period. Finished planting on 
July 8, the latest ever in our history. 
This corn will need most favorable 
growing conditions from now on and a 
late fall in order to make a crop. Fields 
are very spotted and uneven, grassy and 
in need of cultivation. Occasionally we 
find one that is unusually good and out- 
standing, but generally the outlook is 
reverse. The early layed eggs of the 
European Corn Borer are now hatching 
and we have found as many as three and 
four worms on one stalk. Just how much 
damage they will do between now and 
pack, time will only tell. 

HENDERSON, MD., July 17—Sweet: 
Looking good but late. 

CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, July 14—Sweet: 
Acreage 80 per cent of anticipation. Late 
planting due to wet weather. We antici- 
pate bunching during pack, causing diffi- 


cult packing problem. Crop in excellent 
condition to date. 

CARNATION, WASH., July 12—Looks 
normal but must have rain. 

WALLA WALLA, WASH., July 10—Crop 
has been seriously damaged by hot 
weather. Early prospect for bumper 
crop but it now looks like it will be far 
less than average. 

OCONTO FALLS, WIS., July 17—Sweet: 
Acreage quite satisfactory. Getting a 
late start and only a miracle can now 
produce a normal crop on bulk of plant- 
ings. Some of the early plantings that 
survived the wet and cold look well. A 
late fall might do wonders and we are 
still hoping. 


TOMATOES 


VERSAILLES, ILL., July 10—90 per cent 
acreage; two to three weeks late. Condi- 
tion 60 per cent. Unseasonable cool 
weather retarding growth. 

EATON, IND., July 16—Condition 80 per 
cent; weather cool and vines not making 
normal growth. : 

SWEETSER, IND., July 10—Crop good at 
present; looks better than at the same 
period a year ago. 

UNDERWOOD, IND., July 16—Acreage 
about 30 per cent less than last year. 
Have had too much wet, cool weather for 
good growth and proper cultivation. 
Looks as if the pack will be fully two 
weeks later than usual. We need warmer 
weather for a near normal crop, or the 
pack in this section will be the smallest 
in several years. 

BISHOP, MD., July 19—There is a large 
acreage out in this section but fruit 
seems to be terribly short. However, 
they are loaded with blossoms and we 
might get an average yield. Late toma- 
toes are looking fair but heavy rains 
have caused much damage. Last year 
we canned first tomatoes August 4; this 
year will begin the week of July 23. 

HENDERSON, MD., July 17—Crop fair; 
early crop not too good. 

GREENWICH, N. J., July 17—Crop pros- 
pects in this area have been pretty good 
up to this past week-end. Have been 
getting excessive rainfall since that time 
and at present the outcome is hard to 
foresee. Vines have made good growth 
but are not set very heavy. Unless the 
rain stops soon and we get some dryer 
weather, the crop will be light. 

QUINTON, N. J., July 16—Crop of sec- 
ond early tomatoes in this vicinity is late 
and at the present time it appears that 
the yield will be lighter than usual. The 
late plantings seem in good condition and 
the yield should be average. 


HATCH, N. MEX., July 15—This section 
of the country had an unusually cold, 
dry and windy spring and the crop is 
very poor as a result. Pack will be 
below 50 per cent of normal. If condi- 
tions were such that we would get small 
cans for chili and red chile sauce for 
Mexican cookery, this shortage could be 


made up with these items, but as it is 
the pack will be light. 

WATERLOO, N. Y., July 16—2731% acres 
set. Average condition of crop shows 50 
per cent or better. Believe yield will be 
considerably lower than last year. 

HUNGERFORD, PA., July 17—Plants now 
growing look alright. 

CRYSTAL CITY, TEX., July 12—Have 
been transplanted but heat greatly re- 
tarding normal progress. These are not 
canning crops in this area. No increase 
in acreage. Our vegetable growing sea- 
son really does not start here until Sep- 
tember and continues to the following 
April. 

OGDEN, UTAH, July 10—Growing slow- 
ly; expect about 80 per cent of normal. 

NATURAL BRIDGE, VA., July 16—Acreage 
100 per cent; prospective yield about 85 
per cent. 

PALMER, VA., July 18—Acreage normal. 
Had been picking fruit up until July 14; 
have now had five days of heavy rain 
and fruit is bursting. Acreage is flooded 
in this section; does not look good. 


‘OTHER ITEMS 


CHERRYFIELD, MAINE, July 14—Blue- 
berries: 50 per cent of normal. 

HARRINGTON, MAINE, July 11—Blue- 
berries: Acreage normal; about 25 per 
cent of a normal crop. 

MILLBRIDGE, MAINE—July 18—Blueber- 
ries: From 25 to 50 per cent of normal 
and from 15 to 30 per cent of the large 
crops of 1941 and 1943. 

NORWAY, MICH., July 11—Cabbage: 
Plants are looking well, although our 
growers are having considerable trouble 
with cut worms. 

Root Vegetables: Looking good at this 
time although their stand in most in- 
stances is much less than 100 per cent. 

WATERLOO, N. Y., July 16—Peas: Fairly 
good stand; better than last year as to 
quality. This year have 657 acres as 
against 656 in 1944; have about 100 
acres to harvest to date. Yield is 1.064 
tons, which we believe is a fairly good 
record for this year. 

Beets: 200 acres planted. Looking 
very good at this time. Some patches 
need weeding badly. 40 acres planted 
just recently. Hard to estimate percent- 
age of crop. 

CRYSTAL CITY, TEX., July 12—Spinach: 
Land now being prepared for planting to 
start next September. Planned acreage 
will be about 20 per cent above last year. 

Peppers: Have been transplated but 
heat greatly retarding normal progress. 
No increase in acreage. 

OGDEN, UTAH, July 10—Cabbage for 
Kraut Acreage and prospective yield 
about the same as 1944, 

Cucumbers for Pickles: At present 
time we expect about 80 per cent of nor- 
mal years. 

CARNATION, WASH., July 12—Peas: 
Started vining July 5. It is getting very 
dry and hot here; temperature up to 92 
degrees. Light soil drying up, bottom 
ground looks fairly well. Must have 
rain or crop will be short. Last plant- 
ing was June 10. 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 


FOR FILLING: 
funnels. This materially increases speed. erage 


PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


The Sixth Edition of 


have a 9 
copy of Course Ww 
this 
Canni 
Postage 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
nd book, answering any questions that may arise relative 


eneee to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
a of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 205. GAY STREET MARYLAND Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Too Much Rain—Crops Suffering and Packs 
Made Uncertain—Tho Late There Is Still 
Time—Canners Face Difficult Task— 
Watch Your Can Quota 


RAIN, RAINS—If this Atlantic coast 
region, with its heavy growing of can- 
ning crops, has been jealous of the cen- 
tral west and other heavy canning crop 
localities, with the incessant rains and 
cool weather which have played havoc 
with crop and pack hopes, it ‘evened up 
the score this week. Starting on Satur- 
day, July 14th, St. Swinthin’s day, it 
has rained steadily without interruption, 
except for some severe deluges accom- 
panied by heavy thunder and lightning, 
and the end is not yet in sight. The 
local weather man estimated the excess 
here for this month up to Wednesday the 
18th, at 3.13 inches, but that night there 
must have been as much more added, and 
the supply was not turned off on Thurs- 
day and is still running strong. It’s to 
be hoped that by the time you read this 
St. Swinthin will be satisfied (wonder 
why he wasn’t named St. Swimming?). 

Rumors of heavy damage to crops are 
a dime a dozen. Dr. T. B. Symons of 
Maryland Agr. College, said on Wednes- 
day, that a check of crops indicated 40% 
to 60% of the tomatoes in Worcester 
County (on the Eastern ’Shore) have 
been damaged and 20% to 25% of the 
crop in Somerset County rotted because 
of standing water. Other counties on 
the ’Shore reported similar losses, and 
of course no cultivation, or harvesting 
were possible. In these lower counties 
of the ’Shore a considerable part of the 
tomato crop goes to market, this early, 
as “green-wrapped.” The canning crops 
will come later. But it is noted that 
tomato vines are growing wild, and 
where there is too much foliage there is 
generally a loss of fruit—it all goes to 
vine. But it is a risky thing for anyone 
to touch the tomato! It can do all sorts 
of stunts after it has teased some un- 
weary writer to touch upon its prospects. 
Let’s hope it runs true to form this year, 
for we néed the tomatoes. 

You have some very good Crop Re- 
ports this week, and you will note that 
in that great central western food basket 
it continues too wet and too cool, as a 
rule. But out there they are hopeful 
that matters will improve. The one big 
difference between their conditions and 
those of the Atlantic coast is that they 
have had cool weather all season, 
whereas, despite the rains, it has not 
been cool here; they have been and are 
warm rains. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau, under date 
of July 19th reported as follows: 
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“Rain over Eastern States the last few 
days of the period was rather unusual 
for midsummer in that it fell as a 
steady rain, generally unassociated with 
thunderstorms. Rain was light over 
Central States and little or none oc- 
curred in the far west. The absence of 
rather general rains over central sec- 
tions of the country was favorable in 
promoting outside activities and wide 
areas now report that cultivation has 
nearly caught up with the weeds and 
many row crops are now clean. Harvest- 
ing operations also made better advance 
and considerable areas were able to se- 
cure some of the large hay crop. Tem- 
peratures were somewhat too cool for 
best growth of crops, especially the 
warm weather variety, and some locali- 
ties in the Lake region reported near- 
record minimum temperatures for July.” 

That is as official as we can give you. 
If there is anything more important in 
the canned foods market this week than 
this matter of the weather you will have 
to invent it. And so we make no apolo- 
gies for talking about the weather. 


THE MARKET—Last week optimism rose 
quite perceptably among the great buy- 
ers and distributors, and of course they 
have been importuning the canners to 
accept more, or any business. It is too 
soon to either consign crops and packs to 
a dismal or even a part failure, or to 
figure that good packs will be made, and 
everybody be happy. Canners and grow- 
ers are doing everything they can to 
help out this desperate food situation; 
but when the growers cannot plant, cul- 
tivate nor weed their crops, much less 
pick those which are ready—even from 
pea fields which are too soggy to permit 
harvesting—it becomes hard to maintain 
optimism. There is still time but we 
hope that good old Dame Nature will see 
that it is getting late, and help out with 
good weather. 

Incidentally another misunderstanding 
should be corrected: bunching of crops 
due to the uneven season and unusual 
growing conditions, does not necessarily 
mean a lowering of the quality. It is 
more likely to result in a lowering of the 
quantity through inability to handle the 
yields as fast as they could come in. 
But canners are keenly awake to the 
need to pack quality, and they will not 
risk touching any other kind. They know 
well that it will pay better to let the 
excess go by the board, even if they have 
to pay for it, than to put it into cans. 
The unfortunate thing about this is that 
the world needs every pound of good 
food, and we believe that the canners 
will work hard and long to avoid all such 
waste while they continue to maintain 
quality. All of it is good food, and if 
we but had the courage to take every 


pound of it, and then label it for exactly 
what it is, so that it could not possibly 
come into competition with the better 
goods, all would be well. But it is a 
question of capacity of plant and labor 
supply, more than of quality. They can 
put through only so much produce in 
the 24 hours they may work; and they 


‘won’t “slop” the pack to get quantity. 


If the canners were but selling all their 
own packs, under their own labels, they 
would take care of such a situation, and 
the market and the public would be pro- 
tected. 


THINGS TO WATCH—A late WPB notice 
reads, in part: 

Blackplate is chargeable to a packer’s 
can quota if it is used in combination 
with tinplate or terneplate in making the 
cans the packer uses, the War Produc- 
tion Board has said. It is not charge- 
able to the quota if the cans are made 
wholly from blackplate or if the black- 
plate is used in combination with some 
other material, than those mentioned. 


CHERRIES—An increase in the maxi- 
mum price for fresh red sour cherries of 
one-fourth cent per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point, was announced by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

This action, effective July 18, 1945, is 
necessary to comply with the Emergency 
Price Control Act, which requires such 
prices to reflect any increases in parity. 
Since prices for red sour cherries were 
established in July 1944, parity has in- 
creased from:$152 per ton to $156 per 
ton. Today’s price increase reflects 102 
per cent of parity or $159.12, which will 
cover the expected parity increase during 
the season, OPA said. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Having Eaten Its ‘‘Stockpiles,’’ Consumers 
Will Have to Wait Upon New Productions 
-—Outlook Good or Poor as to Location— 
Hoping for Large Packs—More Whole To- 
matses—Quality of New Packed Peas Good 
—Better Demand for Beans—Good Demand 
for Corn Leads to Hopes for Better Growing 
Weather—Pro-rating Canned Greens—Cit- 
rus Puzzles—No Trading in Canned Fruits 
— Increasing Demand for Canned Fish 


By ‘New York Stater” 


New York, July 20, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Trade optimism on 
the outlook for canned foods replace 
ments continues to improve, and while 
no one is hopeful of any overall solution 
of the shortage problem, it is now be- 
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the TAPER TIP... 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CoO. 


‘The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, ohne MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


 GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
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FIREPOWER 


is War’s Name for PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Superior firepower is one of the great advantages that wins battles 
and wins wars. Germany crumpled under it. Japan is being defeated 
Re dian There is also a superiority of firepower in peaceful pursuits. 
In production it is known as greater capacity. Production units that pro- 
vide greater capacity and deliver results under the shock and strain of a 
continuous peak load are production-winning and profit-producing equip- 
ment. 

Pulpers, finishers, juice extractors, cooking coils, hot water scalders and 
other equipment made by Langsenkamp do this. The records made by 
Langsenkamp Produciion Units under the production demands and production 
difficulties of war have made it first choice for production in the days of 
peace. 


It is not too early to learn the additional capacity and many other ad- 
vantages Langsenkamp Units will give you—next season and in the years 
ahead. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; : 
‘ Tom MclLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Perforated Crates are 
designed to protect the most costly article 
that the canner has—A CAN FILLED WITH 
FOOD, and at the same time assure uni- 
form circulation of steam. The smooth 
welded bottom assures you of a perfectly’ 
even stacking platform and the heavy 
boiler plate steel sides, provide MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION for your cans.. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wis. 


LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT = 

a WADE By 
\ 
SS 
GooD 
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lieved that supplies from the 1945 packs 
will run better than had been anticipated 
new Secretary of Agriculture, Clinton P. 
earlier. Published statements of the 
Anderson, emphasizing the fact that the 
nation has consumed its canned food re- 
serves, have served to sharpen consumer 
consciousness of the shortage situation 
in this food line, and it is anticipated 
that consumers will be more prompt in 
using up blue ration stamps hence forth, 
which in turn indicates an accelerated 
movement of canned foods to the con- 
sumer’s pantry. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are care- 
fully studying available reports on pack- 
ing progress, as a guide to areas where 
increased pressure on canners for addi- 
tional allocations may prove productive. 
The general inventory position of the 
wholesale trade, insofar as canned foods 
are concerned, remains unfavorable, and 
every effort will be made to re-establish 
working stocks during the next three 
months. Many jobbers are hopeful that 
when the canning season draws to an 
end, processors will find that supplies 
available for civilian market distribu- 
tion will be larger than expected, and 
hence look for increases in allotments on 
some lines. 


TOMATOES—While conflicting reports 
on the progress of the tomato pack con- 
tinue to be heard, the supply siutation 
is expected to ease somewhat in the near 
future. Additional tomato juice bookings 
are reported, and some canners have ac- 
cepted new business on catsup and puree. 
Earlier fears of an excessive pack of 
products, with a corresponding cut in 
canned tomato output, have been pretty 
well dispelled by reports coming in from 
principal canning areas, noting increas- 
ing operations on whole tomatoes. 


PEAS—Reports on the early pack in 
the midwest are favorable, both as to 
quantity and quality, and the trade is 
beginning to breathe easier on the 
canned pea situation. Distributors are 
still seeking to place additional bookings, 
and anticipate some delays in the ship- 
ment of labeled peas to distributing 
points. Hot weather in the pea canning 
sections of the Northwest is reported to 
have made for bunching, which will of 
course cut down in the expected pack. 
Reports on the southern pack are more 
favorable, and distributors are waiting 
canners’ shipments, which will be gen- 
erally delayed until Government graders 
approve setasides. 


BEANS—The crop of Blue Lake beans 
in the Northwest is running two weeks 
behind normal, with a fair-sized pack in 
prospect. There is an increased demand 
reported for southern green beans, and 
while buyers primarily are seeking fancy 
and extra standards, there is also better 
buying inquiry developing on standards. 
Canners will not be free sellers, how- 
ever, until they are more comfortable re- 
garding their position with respect to 
Army set-asides. 


coRN—Crop progress reports on this 
item are shaping up rather slowly at the 
moment, with hopes that earlier acreage 
losses may be compensated for by good 
yields in some sections. There is a good 
demand reported, and a ready market 
will be waiting any quantities which 
packers will have for the civilian mar- 
ket, particularly in the case of the inter- 
mediate and top grades. 


KRAUT—Buyers are interested in the 
possibility that WPB may increase the 
tin quotas under M-81 to permit of some 
canning of sauerkraut for the civilian 
market. The current tin quota, it is 
pointed out, must be revised upwards if 
canners are to fulfill the 70% Govern- 
ment set-aside requirement this season. 


GREENS SHORT—Buyers are receiving 
notices that Ozark canners are being 
forced to pro-rate bookings on mustard 
greens, with deliveries of turnip greens 
somewhat better. These items, however, 
do not figure importantly in the local 
market picture. 


cITRUS—Increased interest in futures 
bookings on 1945-46 pack Florida and 
Texas canned citrus juices was reported 
here during the week. The trade is 
watching with interest the campaign of 
the Florida Citrus Commission to induce 
OPA to remove point values from canned 
grapefruit juice and blended juices. The 
Commission’s stand is based on the re- 
ported fears of Florida canners that 
there will be a carryover of these juices 
into the new season, although current 
market reports indicate the probability 
of a cleanup of supplies before canning 
starts in October. Meanwhile, the trade’s 
reaction to the belated naming of ceiling 
prices on 1944-45 packs of citrus juices 
has been none too favorable. Bulk of 
the pack was moved into distributing 
channels long before the OPA action, 
billed and paid for. Principal effect of 
the order, it is expected, will be to dis- 
courage orange juice canning in Cali- 
fornia, where packers must sell their 
current pack at prices lower than those 
realized on the earlier packs, in the face 
of higher costs on Valencia oranges. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—While there is no 
trading going on at the moment, the 
trade is following closely reports on 
crops and packing in California and the 
Pacific Northwest. Distributors have 
placed all the memorandum business that 
canners would accept, and interest dur- 
ing the remainder of the season will 
hinge on allocations, and the possibility 
of picking up an occasional car of fruit 
here and there from packers who may 
have some excess to offer after taking 
care of their Government set-asides and 
their regular customers. Inasmuch as 
packers are showing an inclination to 
limit such offerings to their established 
buyers, however, there is little likelihood 
of any open market activity developing, 
it is felt. 


CANNED FISH—With warm weather 
speeding up consumer demand, supplies 
of canned fish are tightening further, 


and current inventories are perhaps 
lower than at any previous time in the 
history of the trade. Satisfactory prog- 
ress of the salmon pack thys far in 
Alaska is cheering, although the 80% 
Government set-aside of course will bar 
any sustained relief for the civilian mar- 
ket shortage. . . . Buyers are looking to 
Maine packers for more sardines, but 
are finding it extremely difficult to secure 
confirmations on any business. .. . Hope 
for early relief in the tuna situation is 
spurred by reports of planned increased 
operations on albacore in the Northwest 
this season. . . . Shrimp, oysters, crab- 
meat, and lobster continue on the “ex- 
tremely hard to get” list, while other fish 


specialties are finding a ready sale. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Warm Nites Needed — Retailers Increase 
Buying of Sweets-—— Buyers’ Hopes for 
Canned Fruits Begin to Fade—Pea Outlook 
Good — Corn Outlook Cloudy — Tomato 
Chances Seem Good—Recent Subsidy 
Advance Not Enough 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, July 20, 1945 


CONTINUED COOL WEATHER RETARDING 
crops—For July. it’s really continuing 
cool thruout important Midwest produc- 
ing areas. Naturally it’s mighty bene- 
ficial to peas, but is severely restricting 
growth and .maturity of other canning 
crops like corn, tomatoes, beans and 
cucumbers. All of these need warm 
nites for maximum growth—something 
that has not showed up yet. Late ma- 
turity materially increases chances for 
frost damage in September and early 
October. 


GROCERY BUYING PRESSURE STILL STRONG 
—Jobbers and chains report week by 
week lower inventories, more sold-out 
items and increased buying at the retail 
level. Right now it seems to be cen- 
tered on all soap and cleaning products 
as well as “sweet stuff” like candy, pre- 
serves, jellies, jams, spreads, syrups and 
manufactured items containing sugar, or 
dextrose-like puddings. It seems when 
Mrs. Housewife gets panicky on any 
item like she is on soap and soap prod- 
ucts today, the buying momentum swings 
to any article that appears short on 
shelves. Hence impulse buying cleans 
house too on short canned foods. Dis- 
tributors hope this present situation is 
the dark period before the light, but that 
seems like wishful thinking. Unless and 
until really heavy slashes are made in 
Government quotas there seems little 
change of improvement. The last so- 
called army decrease was good news- 
paper reading, but nothing more. A Cali- 
fornia packer’s phone call related to this 
correspondent the early part of the week 
summed it up: “You will be lucky to 
get any canned fruit for your houses 
this year. If our other fruits perform 
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like Apricots, Uncle Sam will be our 
only customer.” 


PEA PACK LOOKS Goop—With Alaskas 
finished and some factories already 
grinding on Sweets, the Northern Illinois 
/Wisconsin/Minnesota belt may set an 
all time record this year. Weather has 
been and continues so favorable for Peas 
that even the excessive earlier rainfall 
defect has been overcome. A few un- 
labelled truckloads of “peas” (no ques- 
tions asked on sieve or grade) are slip- 
ping into town, but large scale deliveries 
are held up for Government set-asides 
and strict customer allocations. At the 
moment the market seems bare and re- 
sale offers at the full 13146% service 
markup are going begging. That, better 
than anything else, tells the story. 


CORN OUTLOOK CLOUDED BY WEATHER— 
As every school boy knows, corn needs 
warm nites for real growth. So far this 
necessary growing ingredient has been 
lacking. Maybe August will bring day 
and nite heat, but it remains to be seen. 
In the meantime, other reports to the 
contrary, the prospects leave much to 
be desired. Acreage is the one bright 
spot since it looks as if the WFA goal 
was or was nearly reached. What kind 
of yields and percentage of abandonment 
are the question marks. Due to the late 
season, major packing efforts may not 
start until September, with frost then 
a 50/50 possibility. In the meantime, 
spot markets will coast along as_ best 
they can with many sections reporting 
jobbers’, and in some instances retailers’, 
stocks nil. There is no resale activity as 
there are no sellers. Recently even 
standard grade has moved out at full 
class 38 markup. 


TOMATO PACKERS GETTING READY FOR 
BIG SEASON—Only an August “burn-out” 
or a very early killing frost in Septem- 
ber can stop another large and maybe 
record tomato and tomato products pack 
in the Ohio/Indiana region. Acreage is 
up over last year. Plants look good at 
this writing but could use some warmer 
weather to bring on maturity faster. 
The recent 6c dozen increased subsidy on 
peeled tomatoes is only considered “a 
teaser” by most packers. They feel this 


increase is not sufficient of itself to 
swing a heavy volume back towards to- 
matoes since basically there just are not 
enough women peelers. The recent Army 
drop in Tomato Juice requirements has 
set a number of packers to thinking 
about sales for this product. Those that 
can sell Juice in assortments will be 
much better off than straight juice 
packers. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Most Crops Doing Quite Well—Apricots 
Sought by All Kinds of Processors, and the 
Public—Good Apple Crop—Dry Beans Very 
Scarce—Civic Organizations Campaign for 
Workers on Pears and Peaches—Tomato 
Outlook and Condition Good—Salmon Slips 
Back—-West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, July 20, 1945 


crops—The California Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service, representing 
the combined efforts of State and Fed- 
eral agencies, advises that both fruit and 
nut crops in this State made good prog- 
ress during June, most of the month en- 
joying good growing weather. Most 
crops are coming on a little later than 
usual, but probably earlier than in 1944. 
Grapes again point toward heavy pro- 
duction, with a total of 2,598,000 tons, 
of all varieties. A total of 2,514,000 tons 
were produced last year, and 2,789,000 
tons in 1943. The harvesting of apricots 
has been completed in the interior val- 
leys and is well under way in the coastal 
areas. The July 1st forecast placed the 
crop at 180,000 tons. Canners and freez- 
ers have shown a keen demand for the 
fruit and to July 7 shipments to out-of- 
State markets amounted to 829 ears, as 
compared to 788 cars to the correspond- 
ing date last year. The cherry crop had 
been about harvested by the first of the 
month and is estimated at 32,000 tons. 
This compares with 27,000 tons in 1944, 
17,000 in 1948 and 33,000 in 1942. Ship- 
ment of fresh cherries to other States 


were about 20 per cent heavier than in 
1944. 

The production of apples in the com- 
mercial counties is estimated at 8,715,000 
bushels, as compared to 6,144,000 bush- 
els harvested last year. Figs have de- 
veloped well to date and good crops are 
in prospect. They are reported as 84 
per cent of a full crop, against 83 per 
cent last year. Olives shed heavily in 
June and a light crop is in prospect. The 
July 1 report is for 46 per cent of a full 
crop. Peaches made splendid progress 
during June and indications point to a 
crop of 461,000 tons of clingstones and 
286,000 tons of freestones. Harvesting 
of the main commercial varieties will get 
under way before the end of July. Pears 
made a better than expected develop- 
ment during June and the forecast is 
now for a crop of 271,000 tons of Bart- 
letts, and 36,000 tons of other varieties. 
Shipments from the Sacramento River 
area got under way the second week in 
July. The plum crop is estimated at 
71,000 tons, compared with 92,000 tons 
last year. The prune crop is estimated 
at 212,000 tons, compared with 159,000 
tons in 1944. The crop in the Pacific 
Northwest promises to be about 151,200 
tons, or 50 per cent more than in 1944. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market is largely without change, with 
an urgent demand from canners and 
shippers for any old crop beans avail- 
able for quick shipment and a new crop 
supplies from the fall harvest. Trading 
is almost at a standstill, however, owing 
to the scarcity of supplies. The Cali- 
fornia crop promises to be 3,967,000 
bags, or slightly larger than last year’s 
small crop, but below the previous ten- 
year average of 4,634,000 bags. The 
crop for the country as a whole promises 
to be the smallest since 1936. 

The canning of apricots is now defi- 
nitely at an end in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys and is about at its 
peak in the Santa Clara Valley and 
around San Francisco Bay. Canners and 
freezers have been contesting for fruit 
and exceptionally high prices have been 
paid for choice offerings. The quantities 
of canned apricots available for the 
civilian trade will be much smaller than 
last year, even considering cutbacks in 


Always Dependatle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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Army reservations. Strike conditions in- 
terfered with the canned pack somewhat, 
but it is not believed that any fruit was 
lost, freezers and dryers being ready to 
take over any tonnage contracted for by 
canners which could not be handled. 

With heavy crops of peaches and pears 
in prospect, canners are preparing to 
make every effort to turn out large 
packs. The labor problem has become 
most pressing. Civic organizations 
throughout the State are conducting 
campaigns to enroll workers for harvest- 
ing and processing. Buyers are attempt- 
ing to get orders accepted on these 
items, but most canners prefer to get 
the fruit into cans before making sales. 
A large crop of prunes is in prospect in 
the Pacific Northwest and a _ larger 
canned pack will likely be made than 
in 1944, Last year 31 per cent of the 
crop was given over to canning, freezing, 
and similar uses, with but 14 per cent 
dried. In California, the entire crop is 
dried. The pineapple canning season is 
in full swing in the Hawaiian Islands, 
but it will be some time before the civil- 
ian trade will be seeing any of the new 
pack. 


TOMATOES—The prospects of another 
large tomato crop in California seems to 
be brightening, with field conditions bet- 
ter than they were a few weeks ago. 
Late plantings are coming along rapidly, 
with weather conditions quite favorable. 
Canners are enrolling women workers 
early and some are making special in- 
ducements for them to work as peelers, 
hoping to make larger packs of peeled 
tomatoes than in recent years. There is 
no question about a market for the 
finished product. 


SALMON—-The canned salmon pack in 
Alaska, which got off to a good start, is 
now lagging well behind that of last year 
and many in the trade are predicting an 
output of little more than one half that 
of 1944. The total to July 7th was 656,- 
573 cases, of which 477,716 were of Reds. 
In 1943 the pack of Reds at this date 
had passed the million case mark. The 
salmon pack in British Columbia to July 
7th was 40,968 cases, compared with 
46,014 at a corresponding date last year. 
Sockeyes accounted for 32,088 cases of 
the pack. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


LABOR—Hearings have been ended on 
a petition by an independent cannery 
workers’ union for a collective bargain- 
ing election in three Sacramento, Calif., 
canneries and the case now goes to the 
NLRB in Washington for final decision. 
The plants involved are those of the 
California Packing Corp., the Bercut- 
Richards Co. and Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby. The workers want to affiliate 
with the Seafarers’ Union, instead of the 
Teamsters’ Union. 


NET LossS—The F. E. Booth Co., Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., reports a net loss 
cf $2,576 in June, although - sales 
amounted to $600,209. In June, 1944, 
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sales amounted to $1,621,057, and profits 
were $20,034. Profits for the fiscal year 
to June 30 were $29,171, against $67,239, 
the preceding year. Sales for the period 
were $3,190,678, compared with $4,395,- 
511 a year earlier. 


REPRESENTATION—Ray B. Wiser, of the 
California Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Marshall Dill, importer and exporter of 
San Francisco, Calif., have been made 
members of the advisory council of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
(C.E.D.) in Northern California. 


DEATH—Hulett Clinton Marritt, Jr., 
wealthy general manager of the Tagus 
Ranch, near Tulare, Calif., operating the 
world’s largest peach and apricot or- 
chard, died at San Francisco, Calif., 
July 11th, of coronary thrombosis. He 
had been undergoing hospital treatment 
for several days. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Helen Merritt, and two 
daughters, Adriana and Mario, by previ- 
ous marriages. 


GREAT 7TH—Col. Harry V. Raycroft, 
deputy surgeon of the United States 
Armed Forces, spoke recently before em- 
ployees of the California Packing Cor- 
poration at the main office at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. The occasion was in cele- 
bration of the successful conclusion of 
the 7th War Loan Drive in which em- 
ployees exceeded their quota by 15 per 
cent. 


VACATIONING—T. J. McGuire, with the 
canned foods sale organization of Wm. J. 
Lindenberger, 16 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif., is enjoying a month’s 
vacation in Yosemite National Park. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Oysters (Raw) to be Graded—Some of the 
Difficulties—The Varying Kinds of Oysters 
—Crabs Now Hold the Stage 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 20, 1945 


OYSTER GRADING—An announcement 
from Washington, D. C., says that a 
House Group will study oyster grading 
regulations affecting raw shucked oy- 
sters. This is the right move in the 
right direction and most commendable, 
yet it may turn out to be a bigger prob- 
lem than appears on the surface, espe- 
cially if one standard or grade is to 
apply to the oysters produce in the At- 
lantic, the Gulf and the Pacific coasts. 
It may require the adoption of a sepa- 
rate standard for each of the three sec- 
tions, due to the fact that there are ap- 
parently three different species of 
oysters. 

The Eastern oyster is a white and 
firmer oyster than our Southern oyster, 
which is of darker color and of more 
delicate texture. 


It may be that the Eastern oyster and 
the Southern oysters are of the same 


species and the condition and tempera- 
ture of the Atlantic and the Gulf waters 
makes the difference in the two oysters, 
but whatever the cause is, the fact re- 
mains that the two oysters are different. 

Our Southern oyster takes longer to 
get plump and fat than the Eastern 
oyster, which might work as a handicap 
in marketing our Southern oysters if one 
general grading is adopted to include 
both. 

The Eastern oyster has always been 
a favorite in the East, North and Mid- 
west, which has always been the big 
market for the Eastern oyster. But the 
States close to the Gulf coast are partial 
to the Gulf oyster, on account of being 
more highly flavored and they have cul- 


tivated a taste for them. 


Very little is known in this section 
about the Pacific oyster, except that it 
is a foreign oyster imported into this 
country and planted on the West coast 
several years ago. 

It is believed that the Pacific oyster is 
altogether a different species from our 
Eastern and Southern oysters, being | 
very large and bulky, in which case it 
would take a separate grading from our 
two domestic oysters. 


HARD CRABS—The oyster season being 
over with and the closed season for the 
shrimping in the waters of the States 
being in effect, crabs are the most im- 
portant seafood in this section at pres- 
ent, and good quantities of both fresh- 
cooked and processed crab meat are being 
produced. Especially the fresh-cooked, 
which is packed in Louisiana, Alabama 
and Biloxi, Mississippi. No report of 
any processed crab meat being packed 
in any other area except the New -Or- 
leans area, which indicates that the can- 
neries in the balance of the areas are 
shut down. 

There were more hard crabs produced 
in this section last week than the previ- 
ous one. 


Louisiana produced 524,080 pounds 
last week; Alabama 16,000 pounds and 
Biloxi, Mississippi, 54,950 pounds. 


EXPERIMENT STATION FIELD 
DAY AUGUST 22 


The annual Field Day of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural “Experiment Station. 
New Haven, will be resumed this year 
and is scheduled for Wednesday, August 
22, William L. Slate, director of the Sta- 
tion, has announced. It will be held at 
the Station’s Experimental Farm, Mt. 
Carmel. The last Field Day was held in 
1941, with more than 1,000 farmers, Vic- 
tory gardeners and others interested in 
agriculture attending. 

Although plans for this year’s affair 
are not yet definite, it has been decided 
to have a somewhat simpler program 
than in previous years. Experimental 
fields and plots at the Farm will be open 
for inspection by farmers and others in- 
terested. The Staff will be on hand to 
explain the work of the various depart- 
ments. Details of the program will be 
announced later. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for new or good rebuilt equipment. 
Packaging: Semi- or fully automatic lines; Fillers; Cartoners; 
Sealers. Labelers: Bottles, Jars, Cans, ete. 125 Jacketed 
Kettles; Tanks and Vacuum Pans or Cookers, all metals; 2 
Mikro Pulverizers, No. 2 and 4 motorized; plus dozens of other 
Grinders, all purposes. 6 Stainless Clad 750 gal. Tanks or 
Percolators; 4 Heavy Duty 1,000 gal. Copper Tanks. Mixing 
equipment for every purpose; Filter Presses in wood, iron, lead, 
etc. New Syphon and Vacuum Fillers ready. Send for the new 
96 page FMC Catalog. Highest prices paid for your surplus 
equipment. First Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River 
Drive, New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Erie Steam Engine, 12 x 16, 175 RPM, 65 to 75 
H.P., slide valve, center crank steam engine, good condition, 
price $350 F.O.B. our plant. The C. H. Musselman Co., Bigler- 
ville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Monitor Cherry Pitter, capacity 1 ton per 
hour; 1 Pineapple Crusher, capacity 50,000 lbs. per 8 hour day. 
Both machines are brand new. Reasonably priced. Adv. 4559, 
The Canning Trade. ; 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
of Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
Write, phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Huntley Pea and Bean Blancher; Berlin Chap- 
man Sample Pea Grader; Olney Pea Washers; Corn Rod Reel 
Washer; Berlin Chapman Tomato Washer; Hydraulice Ele- 
vator; etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—For immediate delivery. Brand new 500 gallon 
Stainless Steel Tank for mixing or storage. Adv. 4560, The 
Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—1 Ayars Juice Filler, in working order, 8 pocket 
for #2 cans with change parts for 46-ounce cans. Price $500 
f.o.b. Vincentown. Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincetown, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Three new Stainless Steel Tanks for Tomato 
Juice, 185 gallon capacity, each complete with agitators, coils, 
etc.; also M.S.C. Corn or Pumpkin Filler with change parts for 
2 or 2% cans, in good condition. Waigle Canning Co., Pigeon, 
Mich. 


IN OUR STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT—Jumbo 
Model E Crowner; Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labeler; Karl 
Kiefer 20th Century Bottle Rinsers; Horix-Haller Juice Filler; 
Oslund, World and Liquid Automatic Labelers; Ermold, Oslund, 
World and National semi-automatic Labelers; six used Copper 
and Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles; Barry Wehmiller and 
Loew Pasteurizers; H & K Filler, etc. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two 500 gallon Jacketed Kettles, either glass 
lined or stainless steel. Advise best price. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED-—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Used Canning Equipment, including Kettles and 
Fillers, etc. Adv. 4561, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—84 bushels Asgrow Tendergreen Bean Seed, 
1944 crop. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Tomato Products including Puree, Tomato Sauce; 
Honey, any size container; Fruits, Berries, Juices, frozen or 
otherwise. Can use barrels, 30# or consumer sizes. Tenser 
& Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Opportunity wanted in production 
planning and management, canning complete line of poultry 
products. Experienced. Give full details of offer in first letter. 
Adv. 4556, The Canning Trade. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoranw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"Al Complete Course in Canning” 


The 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


sie The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


is outstanding. It is obtained 


not by chance but by plan. ~ 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, | BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner; Inc., Chicago, III. 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, IIl. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohie 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
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Index Contents Volume 


July 31, 1944 to July 23, 1945 


Many bind volumes of THE CANNING TRADE, others file each 
issue so that when reference to certain important subjects is 
desired, consulting the index in the last number of the volume 
will save a lot of unnecessary thumbing. 

The markets are not indexed because they refer to current 
market activity. To know the condition of the market at a 
certain time, it is only necessary to refer back to THE CANNING 
TRADE of that date. 

“Crop Reports” and “Grams of Interest” are not indexed for 
much the same reason, as can be readily understood. 

The index for Volume 67, issues dated July 31, 1944, to July 
23, 1945, follows: 


GENERAL 
Anchor Hocking Appeal Granted 28 8 
Army Increases Calories in Combat Rations 37 10 
Australia Learns Canning 40 
Beneficiaries (President Roosevelt's Death) Editorial 39 5 
Better Arbitration Editorial 9 
Bitting Awarded Appert Medal, Dr. A. W... 36 7 
Box Rating Order Changed mn 3 7 
Box Use Must Be Reduced.... 33 16 
Box (V-1) Production Stops e 45 8 
Boxes (V-2) Buy Now 15 6 
Briton Fights in the Fields.... Editorial 8 6 
Burn It-—Says University Food Specialist q 21 
Can Manufacturers Institute Educational Program 35 13 
Canned Foods the Fighting Man’s Principal Diet.................cccceeeeeee 4 6 
Canners to Procoat 89 Million Cans of Overseas Foods................ccc000 35 8 
Canning Industry Prospects in 1945..........:cccceesees 34 10 
Christmas Greeting ........ Editorial 22 5 
Citrus Fruit Insurance Considered 21 
Clean Plant Your Best Advertisement, A...........c.cccccceeseeeeees Editorial 49 6 
Container Making Machinery, More.... 17 10 
Containers on Essential List, All 36 9 
Continental Can Appoints Cameron.... 39 9 
Cork for Industry, More 4 22 
Cummings Acquires Reid Murdock Control............ 45 27 
DeBack Succeeds Burrell in FMC Management 35 10 
Directive Calls for All-Out Food Production.................0 Editorial 28 5 
Do Your Best for Victory...... Editorial 4 5 
Drums for Bulk Foods.. 16 7 
Duty to Vote, Your.... 14 6 
Eisenhower Appeals to the Food Producer, General............ Editorial 4 5 
Excess Profits Tax Relief (See. 722)...... 20 16 
Experience—The Danger of a Dole Editorial 46 5 
Farm Machinery Production Behind Schedule 21 10 
Farmer’s Status, The.. Editorial 17° 6 
Farm Population, Estimates...... Editorial 16 6 
IMC to Build New Amphibious Tank 50 10 
Food Czar Impossible, A Editorial 49 5 
FTC Cites Jobbers 16 12 
General Foods Buys Colonial Salt Company.... 51 8 
Glass Order Amended 47 7 
Glass Restrictions Eased (L-103-b) 11 7 
Government to Sell Hemp Plants 34 7 
Great Glass Empire Destroyed Editorial 33 5 
Guard Against Accidents, Editorial ¢% 6 
Heavy Demand for Vegetable Seeds.... Editorial 44 5 
Larger Government Editorial 42 5 
Let’s Understand Russia 41 6 
Momentous Times--Planning World Peace Editorial 40 5 
No Food Waste in the Navy Editorial 50 5 
No Reduction in Army Food Buying... .........ccccccccecseseceeseenees Editorial 44 5 
Nothing But the Best for Gerber 44 9 
Opportunity to Can Peaches : Editorial 47 5 
Orchid to Our Seedsmen, Anti... Editorial 47 6 
Our Best to Keep You Informed Editorial 26 6 
Our Forces Need Twice as Much 36 6 
Packs Permitted in 1945 (M-81) 31 20 
Palletized Load, The 12 12 
Path to Lasting Peace, The Editorial 45 5 
Planning Committee Learns of 1945 Food Production Plans.............. 29 5 
6 


Polish Question, The Editorial 43 
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Post Office Has 614 Million Surplus............ 
Post-War Problems of Agriculture 
QMC Orders Apple Butter to Take Up Surplus Apples..................0000 
Recreation—-Some of the Little Things that Count...... Sditorval 
Reusswig Succeeds Vaughn as Procurement Chief................::cc:ccceee0+- 
Rotenone Supplies 
Salt Saves Heat Lost in Boiler Soot.... 
Seabrook Gets Going 


Statistics on Wartime Food Packaginge...... 

Stoops Canneries Sold 

Strange Thinking in War Surplus Editorial 
They Are in the Money Editorial 
Uncle Sam Buyer........ Editorial 
United Nations Food Conference ae 
War's Effect on the Retail Grocer R. M. Kiefer 
Editorial 
Watch Your Step on Quality Editorial 
Weed and Grass Fires 

What About Post War Prosperity...............cccccccccceeeeeeees F. D. Newbury 
What Happens to Your Foods...................... Editorial 
Will the ’Frisco Conference ..Editorial 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Apple Dryers Elect 
Apple Products Committee Meeting 


Bean Committee Talks Prices 
British Columbia Canners Elect 
Brokers Cancel Meeting 
Brokers Conference Plans 


California Canners in Sample Cutting Bee 
California Canners Set Excellent Example..............ccceeeee Editorial 
California Food Processors Conference 
Can Institute Elects Milton 
Can Makers Committee 

Canners League Elects Officers 
Canners League Holds Annual Meeting 
Cherry Committee Talks Prices 
Chicago Convention Cancelled 
Conference Date Set 
Convention Approval Required—The Order 


Convention by Mail Editorial 
Convention—To Be or Not to Be Editorial 
Convention Troubles Editorial 


Corn Advisory Committee Meets with OPA 
Corn Bureau Elects Officers 
Corn Bureau Elects Trustees 
Dehydrators Elect Clausen 


East Texas Canners Elect Dorman 
Evaporated Milk Association Elects 


Fish Canners Elect 
Fish Committee Talks Production 
Florida Canners Elect Giddings 
Florida Canners Meet... 
Florida Food Technologists Organize 

Freezers Elect Dulany 


Georgia Canners Elect Bloodworth er 
Gorrell Retires, Secretary Editorial 


Illinois Canners Elect 
Indiana Canners Advance °45 Plans 
Indiana Canners School 
Indiana Technicians School Datcs 
Industry in Focus at Washington Meeting Editorial 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Meet...... 


Jersey Canners Elect 
Kraut Packers Elect Smith 
Kraut Packers to Meet 
Label Manufacturers Elect Nevins 
Machinery Men Elect DeBack 
Maine Canners Elect 
Mayonnaise Association Elects Officers 
Meat Canners Elect Tait 
Michigan Canners Hold Successful Meeting 
Minnesota Canners Elect 
Minnesota Canners Get Down to Business 
NAWGA Appoints Board...... 
NCA Board to Meet Editorial 
NCA Elects F. A. Stare 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 67—Continued 


NCA Planning Committee Meets 
NCA Planning Committee Report 
NCA Planning Committee the Conferees..........cc:cccseeecesseenee Editorial 
New York Canners Elect Naeye.. 
New York Canners Elect Secretary.......... 
Northwest Canners Elect 
Northwest Freezers Elect Moffett 
Northwest Salmon Canners Elect Andrae...... 
Ohio Canners Talk Plans 
Old Guard Makes Annual Awards 
Ozark Canners Meet 
Packaging Institute Elects 
Packaging Machinery Men Elect 
Peas for Processing Inspection School 
Pennsylvania Canners Stress 
Pennsylvania Meeting 
Pickle-Kraut Association Formed........ 
Pickle Packers Cancel... 
Pickle Packers Hold Interesting Meeting 
Preservers Meet in California 
Southern California Processors 
Texas Canners Elect Cramer.... 
Two Year Course in Food Preservation 
Tri-State Packers Hold Big Meeting 
Utah Canners Cancel Meeting. 
Utah Canners Elect 
Virginia Canners Favor Flat Pricing... 
Whitmarsh Heads 
Wisconsin Canners Plan for °45 
Wisconsin Convention Program 


CANS—Tin Control, Etc. 


Aluminum Can Ceilings Must be Submitted to OPA,..........0.0.. 
Bolivian Tin Price.. 
Campaign to Double Can Salvage 
Can and Closure Coatings.. 
Can Manufacture in Post War.......... 
Can Manufacturers in New Advertising Campaign 
Can Manufacturers on the Air 
Can Order Amended 
Can Order Changed 
Can Order Relaxation Discussed. 
Can Preference Shown by Survey 
Can Salvage Urged 
Can Sizes Under M-81.......... 
Can Use Eased for Non-Food Products.............. 
Citrus Juice Packs Limited by M-81 Change 
Electro Tin Plate from the Can Makers Point of View... 
Fibre to Metal Switch Pulls on Can Supply 
Food Cans First (M-81 Amd. 4/6/45)......0 
Job the Canmakers Did, The...... 
M-81 Amendment Changes Quotas for 
Metal Cans in 1945, More 
No Additional Steel for Cans.... 
No Caps from Salvaged Cans........ 
Packs Permitted in 1945 (M-81) 
Procoating— Canners to Procoat 89 Million Cans of Overs seas Foods 
Statistics on Wartime Food Packaging..............0 
Steel Allocation for Cans Awaits Season Outcome..........cccceeeeeeeeeeeee 
Steel for Cans ‘i 
Steel for Cans, Less 
The 1945 Can Situation 
Thinner Tin Coatings Proposed 
Tin Conservation to Continue 
Tin Control Tightened 
Tin Plate Production Can be Increased 
Tinplate Scrap Order (With M-81)........ 
ve Quotas About the Same for 1945. 
2500 Products Normally Packed in Tin ‘Containers nicesismnntiatiaelseibabeniiniaties 
Unlimited Cans for Florida Storm Citrus 
War’s Effect on the Metal Container of the Future.............. Maier 
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DEATHS 
Anderson, Alden (California Fruit Grower) 
Armstrong, D. L. (Armstrong Cork Co.)......... 
Baxter, Mrs. Constance F. (H. C. Baxter & Bro.) .........cccccccssssssessesees 
- Beggs, William (American Can Co.) 
Blackstone, C. W. (Standard-Knapp Corp.) 
Cannon, Harry L. (H. P. Cannon & Son) 
Carrington, W. E. (Illinois Canner)................ 
Clarke, Ralph C. (Wm. A. Higgins & Co.) 
Cobb, George W. (American Can Co.)........ 
Cook, Robert E..... 
Correll, William H. (Mineral Point Canning Co.) ..........cccccssseeseeeeeeee 
Cosgrove, Capt. A. S. (Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 
Cosgrove, Lt. David T. (Minnesota Valley Canning Co.) 
Crine, R. V. (The Concord Corp.) 
Cushman, Douglas (Formerly California Packing Corp.) 
Durney, Joseph (Griffith-Durney Co.) 
Edrich, W. H. (Bellevue Kraut & Pickling Co.) 
End, George K. (Floridian Products Corp.) 
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Erbach, W. L. (Athens Canning Co.) 
Feeser, A. W. (A. W. Feeser & Co.) 
Fineberg, David (Dason Food Stores, Inc.) 
Foley, Walter J. (American Can Co.) 
Gibson, Wesley (Charles B. Silver & Son) 
Gray, Chester E. (Golden State Milk Co.) 
Griffiths, Edward J. (E. J. Griffiths & Son) 
Hill, Henry C. (The Carnation Co.) 
Hobbs, H. Clay (Hobbs Manufacturing Co.) 
Johannes, Mrs. J. H. (Knellsville Pea Canning Co.) w...cccceeeeee 
Johnson, L. D. (Virginia Canner) 
Kelly, Shubel F. (Canners Sales Co.) 
Ketterman, Burley (Littlestown Canning Co.) 
Kimbrough, W. C. (Ozark Packing Co.) 
Kline, Major Hoyt D. (Housum-Kline Co.) 
Larson, John G. (California Packing Corp.) 
Linnartz, William G. (Linnartz & Frey Co.) 
Lutz, Herman N. (Ridge Canning Co.) 
MacArthur, Donald A. (American Can Co.) 
McCaffray, W. P. (National Fruit Canning Co.) 
McKeeth, Carl (Gale Packing Co.) 
Messick, Mrs. Robert (R. M. Messick & Sons) 
Millar, Samuel T. (Cook-McFarland Co.) 
Millar, Samuel T. (Cook-McFarland Co.) 
Morrow, James F. (Libby, McNeill & Libby) 
Morse, Arthur A. (American Can Co.) 
Morton, R. M. (Farmington, Ark.).... 
Mulree, Robert (Birds Eye-Snider Div. General Foods Corp.) .......... 
Murphy, Joseph D. (Deerfield Packing Corp.) 
Noble, Mrs. C. Fulton 
Oliphant, D. S. (Bayside Canning Co.) 
Owen, Victor H. (California Packing Corp.) 
Pennewill, William (Ashenfelter & Morrow) 
Peterson, Lt. L. D. (National Canners Asso.) 
Phillips, Levi B. (Phillips Packing Co.) 
Platter, Harry C. (Waples-Platter Co.).... 
Potter, Thomas W. (Kuner-Empson Co.) 
Ray, E. P. (New Era Canning Co.) 
Rendall, W. Stanley (Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.) ....c.cccccccecesseeseerees 
Renneburg, Henry (Edw. Renneburg & Sons) 
Richard, Harry G. (California Packing Corp.) 
Richardson, C. K. (Richardson, Morse & Harvey) 
Rider, Jr., Lt. Kenneth N. (Kenneth N. Rider Co.) 
Rife, C. Edwin (Sinclair-Seott Co.) 
Robinson, Raymond D. (California Packing Corp.) ......cccccceceseeeeee 
Roosevelt, President Franklin D 
Roosevelt, President Franklin D 


Schey, A. C. (Nicholls, North, Buse Co.) 
Schlosser, William (Alexander Gruff Co.) 
Schragenheim, Emil (The Harbauer Co.) 
Scott, Thomas A. (Scott Viner Co.) 
Seudder, Philander (Windfall, Ind.) 
Shaw, Mrs. George (Formerly “The Canner’’) 
Sink, William (Cobb Canning Co.) 
Smith, Fred (Hobbs Manufacturing Co.) 
Smith, Weightman (California Packing Corp.) 
Stokely, Sr., William B. (Stokely-Van Camp) 
Street, Claude E. (Winter Haven, Florida) 
Sturm, William C. (Sturm-Dahlberg Co.) . 
Swing, David M 
Thatcher, E. C. 
Timpson, A. H. 
Trego, Walter 

Von Allman, Christian (Von Allman Preserving Co.) .....08 
Walker, R. E. (Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.) 
Waybur, David C 
Weber, Joseph (Durand Canning Co.) 
Wheatley, W. Lee 
Wheeler, Ferdinand C 
Whitney, Roy O. (Victor Food Corp.) 
Wilson, Clyde B. (Craig Brokerage Co.) 
Winn, Herbert J. (Taylor Instrument Co.).... 
Wyman, J. S. (Jasper Wyman & Son) 


(DeGraff Food Co.) 
(Timpson & Martin) 
(Hoopeston Canning Co.) 


DEHYDRATION 
Army to Require Sulphiting of Dehydrated Potatoes...........cc0.ccceeeee 
Bag Sealer Dry 


Dehydrated Foods i in Post Wat. 
Dehydrated Food Survival (USDA Survey) 
Dehydrated Vegetable Requirements Up 
Dehydrators Elect Clausen 
Dry Sweet Potatoes for Army 
Food Bricks Studied by Engineers 
Metal Can Best Package for Dehydrated Foods 
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Moisture and Keeping Qualities in Dehydrated Vegetables.................. 
New Dehydrated Peach 

No ‘Best’ Potato.. 

Onions (Dry) Removed from Set-Aside 

Postwar Outlook for Dehydrated Foods...............0000ee8 Better Profits 
Prevention of Graying of Potatoes During Dehydration.................... 


Sales Test for Dehydrated Vegetables 
Seek to Improve Dehydrated Foods 
USDA Studies Dehydration of Meat 
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Cooperation Needed Editorial 
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| THREE STARS on 
our BATTLE FLAG 


forx 
“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 


HAT where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings... . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


GO, 
ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 


BALTIMORE, TABLE 

All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


A-K- OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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A WORLD CENTER 
OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 
the world ...from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
... from the industrial fronts of North and South America . . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 
to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 
ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 


to develop improvements by the day-to-day problems of the entire 
can-making world. 
Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


submit them... without obiigation...to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE . CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world. 
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